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‘he invitation from Hikoyasu Tanaka, 
ector of the new Tokyo Metropolitan 
iiya Library, to attend an Asian-Pacific 
iference of Library Directors in Tokyo, 
, so foreign to my thinking and so com- 
‘ely out of the question, that I simply 
tired the lovely Japanese print repro- 
ed in the folder and placed it in my 
desk. The invitation for the April meeting 
had come in November. Along in January I 
had another communication from Mr. Tan- 
aka, and it was then that I actually began to 
dream of such an experience. I made some 
inquiries, and then laughingly told my Board 
ot Trustees of the invitation; and as librar- 
ians all know, one cannot predict a Board’s 
reaction. The members were unanimous in 
their decision that I shculd attend. Still 
not believing it, I thought I might go so far 
as to renew my passport, which was out of 


date — just in case. Then there was a mat- 
ter of “shots”, more of which are required 
than for Europe. There was a paper to be 
written. There was a multitude of library 
duties which had been put off that would 


attention. There were more air 
mail letters flying back and forth across the 
Pacific. There was that nuisance called 
money to be thought about. But finally, 
after weeks of worry and work, correspond- 
ence and consideration, the decision was 
made: I would go to Tokyo. Then started 
feverish preparations. What was the tem- 
perature in Japan in April? What weight 
clothes would be needed? It would be the 
Cherry Blossom Season, but cherries bloom 
early and it could be cold. One book said 
the temperature would be the same as in 
Washington, D. C. There was Honolulu to 
be considered — it would be hot there. 
Take both — wool and Palm Beach — but 
consider the travel allowance on luggage, 
for a tourist only 44 pounds. A passport was 
not all that was necessary — one must have 
a visa, and Japan had not been granting 
them too readily. Would my bank vouch 
that I was financially responsible. Did I 


require 


have a return ticket? Just what was my 
business in Tokyo and how long? More let- 
ters and instructions from Tokyo, more con- 
ferences with the travel agency, more deadly 
shots, which included cholera. Was _ it 
worth it? Yes. 

One thoughtful (?) and reassuring friend 
asked if I were not afraid to fly the broad 
expanse of the Pacific, and I replied, “No, 
I have flown the Atlantic without fear”; 
whereupon he remarked, “Yes, I know, but 
the Pacific is deeper!” So with this in mind, 
I spent weeks setting my affairs in order: 
my desk put in shape for my possible suc- 
cessor, and at home my papers well ordered 
so my sister would have no difficulty; my 
safety deposit box straightened out and the 
duplicate key placed in the proper hands. 
I was really prepared to die instead of mak- 
ing a trip half way around the world! 

The tourist fare from Birmingham to 
Tokyo, round trip, was $400 cheaper than 
first class, and needless to say I chose tour- 
ist; but this required breaking the trip at 
least twice, which was done most pleasantly 
in California for a weekend, and in Hono- 
lulu for a couple of days and nights. In 
both place old South Carolina friends were 
on hand to do the honors. The long hop — 
the really long hop — was from Honolulu 
to Tokyo, which is in itself a greater dis- 
tance than New York to Paris and required 
a day and night of flying. We crossed the 
International Date Line, lost a day, and 
settled down on that tiny speck in mid- 
Pacific known as Wake Island where, at 
3:30 in the black of night, all 70 passengers 
deplaned to drink coffee in what appeared 
to be an abandoned and dreary U. S. mili- 
tary mess hall; the giant Clipper refueled 
too. 

As the plane circled the great new Han- 
eda International Airport and I saw un- 
intelligible signs in Japanese, I realized for 
the first time that I was not dreaming. In 
the confusion of customs, health inspection, 
changing dollars for yen at the airport bank, 
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I lost my boutonniere of artificial cherry 
blossoms — my only means of being recog- 
nized by those representatives of the Tokyo 
Library who were supposed to be on hand 
to greet me. I suddenly felt panic amidst 
thousands of oriental faces and voices; I had 
also been frighteningly separated from my 
luggage. Then suddenly, clearly and dis- 
tinguishable from the teeming throngs, stood 
three neat and charming Japanese in a row, 
all wearing boutonnieres of cherry blossoms 
like the one I had lost. I ran toward them 
and started babbling in English; they smiled 
and bowed. We shook hands — and bowed 
again; I was at last in the proper hands. 

Being the guest of the Metropolitan 
Tokyo Government made me feel for the 
first time in my life a real VIP. I rode the 
twenty miles from Haneda into Tokyo in 
a sparkling new Japanese automobile, com- 
plete with chauffeur, while on my right 
was a charming and lovely young woman 
assigned as my interpreter, and on my left 
an official representative of the Hibiya Li- 
brary. At the Prince Akasaka Hotel, which 
was to be my residence while in Japan, I 
was greeted by the Director of the Tokyo 
Library, officials, and a welcoming com- 
mittee. As soon as the amenities, which 
consisted principally of bowing, were over, 
I repaired to my room to find the telephone 
ringing and an old friend from Louisville 
saying he would be right over. He had 
tickets for the Kabuki that afternoon and the 
Japanese Odori that evening; we would 
lunch at a tempura restaurant, preceded by 
a cocktail at Frank Lloyd Wright’s Imperial 
Hotel. And on the next day (which was a 
Sunday) he would introduce me to the Ueno 
Museum, Tokyo’s principal art museum, 
because he, as an artist and professor of 
art, could do a better job of it than anyone 
else! All I needed was twelve hours’ sleep, 
but how can one refuse such a multiple in- 
vitation from the father of your own god- 
child? I could not, so instead of going to 
bed, I bathed and dressed and started out 
to see Tokyo under the auspices of an artist, 
gourmet, and world traveler, for on Monday 
the conference of library directors of the 
Asian-Pacific area convened. 


Opening with a welcoming dinner given 
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by our host, delegates from many countri’s, 
which included India, Vietnam, the Phil »- 
pines, Pakistan, Australia, England, Haw. ii, 
the United States, Panama, and library _ji- 
rectors from almost every prefecture of 
Japan, sat down to an international me t- 
ing in the interest of public library servi e. 
One could not have felt more inspired, m« -e 
stimulated, or more proud of his professic 2. 
The conference had been called “to «€; 
change information on activities and ex- 
periences of the public libraries in the coun- 
tries of the Asian-Pacific area, and to pr.- 
mote mutual and closer cooperation among 
them”. The meetings were held in the 
newly constructed and ultramodern Tokyo 
Metropolitan Hibiya Library in the heart 
of Tokyo, the building having been planned 
with the help of Dr. Robert Gitler, now 
Executive Secretary of ALA’s Library Edu- 
cation Division, who at that time was Di- 
rector of the Japan Library School in Keio 
University. 

Delegates were, of course, predominately 
Japanese, and among them such literary 
figures as the Director of the Osaka Pre- 
fectural Library, who is the official trans- 
lator of Churchill from English into Japan- 
ese. Most of the Japanese librarians spoke 
English, and still more read it. Neverthe- 
less, every detail had been carefully plan- 
ned for the convenience of all: papers of 
the Japanese delegates had been translated 
into English, and likewise all papers in 
English had been translated into Japanese. 
There were interpreters at one’s side to ask 
or answer impromptu questions; rotating 
secretaries recorded every word spoken, re- 
gardless of language. The entire conference 
had the aura of a United Nations meeting. 

Papers by the delegates had been sub- 
mitted to the Secretariat in advance, trans- 
lated and printed before our arrival. For 
some reason mine had been chosen as the 
keynote address, so at two o'clock on the 
opening day of the Conference I delivered 
my paper, which seemed to be received 
with enthusiasm. But the thirty minutes 
taken to deliver the paper was only the be- 
ginning; questions and answers required an- 
other two and a half hours, and I sat down 
finally at five o’clock. They had picked my 
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br. n, as one colleague expressed it. 
iblic library service in the Far East 

an Asian area is comparatively recent. By 
th. I mean it has been developed only in 
past fifty years, and principally since 
\ rld War II. On the other hand, their 
wu versity libraries date back hundreds of 
ye s, and I had the privilege of examin- 
in manuscripts and scrolls as early as the 
6t Century. Books and libraries had been 
fc. the privileged few, but no longer. And 
sc it was the down-to-earth, practical as- 
p: ‘ts of public library service and librarian- 
sh.» which were discussed — service to 
young people, rural library service, book- 
biles,- book selection and _ purchasing 
(Japanese publishers will not allow libraries 
discount), budgets, trustees, professional 
library training, and every other facet of 
public library operation. They are much in- 
terested and have progressed well in the 
matter of audio-visual aids, also in micro- 
copying. There were long periods devoted 
to the discussion of the international loan 
and exchange of the materials issued by 
governments, and of other books and ma- 
terials in public libraries. The entire con- 
ference was pervaded by a feeling of mu- 
tual good will and the prospects of public 
library service on an international basis. 

Aside from the formal business of the 
conference, at which we worked long and 
hard, there were endless dinners, receptions, 
unique and delightful entertainments for 
the guests. I did not know it was possible 
to be feted so continuously and with such 
a variety of experiences. The final confer- 
ence, for instance, was held at the noted 
spa of Hakone, some sixty miles from Tokyo, 
where our host staged the most unforget- 
table party I ever attended, replete with 
sake, tempura, sukiyaki — and Geishas! 
Then came the grand tour of the Kansai 
District, some 600 delightful miles of travel 
with the most intelligent and cultivated 
guides I ever encountered. 


When one asks what I liked best about 
Japan, there could be nothing more diffi- 
cult to answer. The people of course are 
the most charming and hospitable in the 
world. Then there is their incomparable 
art, and I came away with a new perspica- 
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city for simplicity in color and line hitherto 
unknown by me. I discovered for the first 
time the great artist Utamaro and his in- 
nately beautiful women, Hiroshige and his 
fifty-three stations from Edo to Kyoto — 
the same lovely route we took from Tokyo. 
And now I have to cherish among my 
memories, along with the Mona Lisa, the 
seventh century Miroku, Japan’s treasure 
of treasures, in the Koryuji near Kyoto. 
Cold though my socked feet were as we 
walked through Sanjusangendo Temple, I 
can never forget the one thousand and 
thirty-two hand carved, gold-leafed images 
which literally shone as we passed them. 
(I recall too that I was scolded by a guard 
for putting on my shoes a little prematurely.) 
Ah, and the flowers and flower arrange- 
ments everywhere! Many of my friends are 
a little skeptical when I tell them of flowers 
in the lavatory on the famous “Swallow 
Express”, but there they were — pale pink 
carnations in a crystal vase on the wall. But 
luckily I have a photograph to prove the 
abundance and profusion of the cherry blos- 
soms in Shinjuku — that Imperial garden 
which in size and variety of flowers and 
shrubs can compare only with Kew Gardens. 
Except for the ornate shrines and temples, 
unbelievably exotic and beautiful, the ar- 
chitecture is impressively simple; the inter- 
ior of a home so completely uncluttered and 
in good taste, one wonders about our curious 
and acquisitive nature. 

The facets of Tokyo can and have filled 
entire books, and my emotions are still 
mixed about this fascinatingly strange, mad- 
dening, and charming city. From the sere- 
nity of the Emperor’s swans in the outer 
moat’ of the palace to the din and bedlam 
of the Ginza, and from the tranquility of a 
teahouse to the terrifying kamikaze taxis, 
I explored as much of this colorful new 
capital as even the Eastern concept of 
time permitted — oft times to the point of 
sheer exhaustion. Theatre critics and pho- 
tographers have attempted to give to the 
world a portrait of the Noh and Kabuki, 
but both defy description; actual presence is 
essential — the sound of the flutes and the 
voices, the atmosphere, the Oriental faces of 
the audience. And for a librarian the Kanda 
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is a “must”, that bookshop row consisting 
of more than 150 shops with books in every 
language in the world. I shall always prize 
some of the collector’s items I found there 
on a bright, sunshiny morning, the Kanda 
remaining with me as long if not longer 
than the books themselves. The memories of 
the browsing students, young and old, and 
their eagerness for the printed word leaves 
little doubt that reading will always be in 
vogue. 

As I was warned, and justifiably, by the 
guidebook authors, Tokyo is not the real 
Japan no matter how exciting and exotic it 
may be. The real Japan to me was majestic 
Mt. Fuji, the most beautiful single sight I 
have ever beheld! My host was careful 
(and the Gods provided clear weather) that 
we witness it from every angle — at a dis- 
tance, close-up, from Lake Hakone, from 
distant mountain tops. Next we visited 
Atami — the Riviera of Japan — with the 
tuneful clatter of the teenagers’ geta on the 
sloping streets. Unlike Tokyo there was not 
a sign in English to be seen anywhere; 
Western dress was in the minority. En 
route to Nara, Japan’s oldest capital, the 
train swept by carefully tended fields of 
yellow blossomed rape; a bright red _torii 
occasionally indicated a Shinto temple nest- 
led away in the trees; small patches of 
wheat, larger ones of rice, green tea were 
being grown on the hillsides — every inch 
of land under cultivation. Yes, this was the 
real Japan. There was the city of Gifu, 
famed for its cormorant fishing, where I 
had the incredible experience of meeting a 
Fant cousin from South Carolina who was 
on an United States Government assign- 
ment and staying at our hotel. On our 
itinerary was Nagoya, which was destroyed 
during the war and is now in the process of 
being rebuilt; a fine new public library and 
art museum have already been completed 
there. It was in Nagoya that we visited the 
enormous factory which manufactures the 


And last 
but not least was Kyoto, the Florence of the 


well-known Noritake chinaware. 


East, which would require an entire volume 
for an adequate description; it is a city 
filled with temples, shrines and museums, 
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where one could profitably spend mén hs 
instead of days. 

The greatest reward of any trip, rega 1- 
less of its purpose — whether professio: al 
or otherwise — are the friends one mak s; 
and in this respect my experience was + x- 
ceedingly rich. It necessitated a trip to 
Tokyo to meet and admire my Americ in 
colleagues, the John Mackenzie Corys. | 
shall not forget their valuable contributi .n 
to the success of the Conference, nor te 
tender gift of an ampule of ammonia wh«n 
I thought I was going to faint. Nor shell 
I ever forget Lucille Berg, Director of tise 
Maui County Library in Hawaii, who so 
competently acted as rapporteur of the 
meeting, as well as demonstrated at the final 
dinner a_ native 


Hawaiian hula’ which 


brought the house down. Long after the 
actual proceedings and papers have been 
forgotten, there will be indelibly imprinted 
in my memory the happy and genial ex- 
pression of Krishna Kumar from Lucknow; 
Mr. Hikoyasu Tanaka, Chief Librarian of 
Tokyo, proudly presenting his charming 
wife and daughter, stunningly clad in tradi- 
tional kimono and obi; the multilingual 
Hiroshi Sakamoto of the National Diet Li- 
brary who was the most courteous and 
thoughtful of hosts; the memorable evening 
when Mr. Yakichi Nakamura, president of 
the Japan Library Association, entertained 
a group of us at dinner in a lovely Geisha 
house. 

But this could go on ad infinitum and I 
was asked to write only a few hundred 
words. My trip to Japan and the Confer- 
ence of Library Directors of the Asian- 
Pacific Area can best be summed up in six 


words: the greatest adventure of my life! 
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‘ HE CHALLENGE OF LIBRARY SERVICE IN 1958* 


By Emerson Greenaway, Director 
Free Library of Philadelphia and President of ALA 


‘he satellites which have been circling 
ti earth for the past few months have 
b .ught home to us again, perhaps more 
p nfully this time, the fact which was so 
c arly outlined the day the first atomic 
b nb was dropped on Japan: the world of 
t' tay is different. Perhaps “different” is 
t’» mild a word. From the major concerns 
o the leaders of the world, all the way 
dwn the line to the smallest worries of our 
children, modern life would be largely un- 
recognizable to the most informed citizen 
living in the world of 1932, just 25 short 
years ago. Our statesmen strive to avert a 
war which may bring consequences un- 
imagined even before 1945; our children 
accept television and the latest finned crea- 
tion of Detroit just as if they always have 
been a part of the world’s fixtures. 

And library service in this “different” 
world? While all eyes are on the future, 
are we, as librarians, taking a comparably 
bold look forward, planning and acting as if 
we were really concerned with what service 
to readers should be in 1982 or in the year 
2000? 

We face a choice: we can continue to 
provide library service in terms of what was 
new and modern in the ’20’s and the ’30’s, 
or we can broaden our sights and think in 
terms of library service for the year 1982— 
25 years from now. You know there are two 
things we librarians like to do: one is to 
analyze and at the same time castigate our- 
selves, and the other is to gaze into a crystal 
ball and plan for the future. We've been 
doing it for years and with varying de- 
grees of success. Here in 1958, however, 
we have come to a point in our fast-moving 
civilization where we, as librarians, must 
unite behind a program which faces the 
realities of the future. If we look to the 
past we will surely perish in this new world, 


*Address to Friends of the Library, Bir- 
mingham, April 11, 1958 as edited for 
this journal. 


and if we mark time, the world will march 
right past us quickly. Only by facing the 
future and planning so that we know that 
we will meet success, can we survive. 

We humans have a convenient habit of 
forgetting just what our most important 
thoughts were a few years ago. To remind 
ourselves what librarians were talking and 
thinking about in 1932, let’s have a look at 
that year. 

The country was in the depths of a de- 
pression, a state of the economy and of the 
mind, which many, in fact most of you, do 
not remember. To others of us it seems 
but a few years back. In any event, the 
two leading articles in the Library Journal 
in the February Ist issue of that year were 
“Unemployment among Librarians” and 
“Economizing to Meet Budget Cuts”. 
There was a great deal of talk in library 
circles about cutting down the number of 
library school students. The Chicago Public 
Library had had $400,000 cut from its bud- 
get for 1932; Fall River, Massachusetts was 
cut 40%; Rochester, New York 27%; and 
Queensboro was infinitely proud to report 
a cut of only $19. 

Jesse Shera was writing an article for the 
Library Quarterly in which he said, “The 
census of 1930 showed unmistakably that 
our period of rapid growth in numbers is 
definitely at an end. With the older people 
constituting an increasingly large percent- 
age of our population, the demand for leis- 
ure time activities and the services of the 
librarian should increase, while the chil- 
dren’s librarians, relieved of the burden of 
increasing numbers to serve, can shift their 
attentions from quantity to quality”. As I 
have said, librarians like their crystal balls, 
but sometimes even those of a Dr. Shera 
fail to reflect momentous changes and de- 
velopments that no human could anticipate. 

1932 was a bad time for planning. We 
were much too occupied trying to keep our 
heads out of fiscal hot water and attempt- 
ing to maintain at least a minimum of library 
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services at a time of greatest need, to put 
much thought into plans for the distant 
future. The goal was prosperity, and that 
goal was a wall beyond which we had dif- 
ficulty seeing. We have just been through 
the most prospercus period our country has 
even known and we trust that the present 
dip in the economy is strictly temporary. 
Right now we have a great opportunity to 
formulate the plans we must have for or- 
derly progress. It is time to plan in terms 
of what is needed for 1982. It is also well 
to remember that our crystal ball may, in 
that year, indicate that a low cloud laid 
heavily over Birmingham on the afternoon 
of April 11, 1958! 

What should we consider first in plan- 
ning? A short while ago we at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia were obliged to 
find a modern solution to many difficulties 
stemming from a misplaced central library 
and an antiquated branch system, in a 
spread-out and expanding community. What 
we finally came up with was our Regional 
Library System, of which some of you may 
have heard. In any event, before coming 
out with any plan, we studied just what 
changes had occurred in our modern life 
which affected libraries and the services 
they offered. It was a good thing we did, 
too, because the changes in the last few 
years have been important and far-reaching 
for libraries. They have affected our think- 
ing radically. What is most important, our 
plans were instantly accepted by both the 
Planning Commission and City Council. 

There are a number of reasons why a 
new pattern of library service is needed and 
I should like to mention a few of them. 

Population changes are hard to predict, 
as Dr. Shera found out, but it’s fairly evi- 
dent that our population isn’t going to stop 
growing for a while, at least by present in- 
dications. We may soon have new cities 
stretching from Boston to Norfolk with com- 
parable population centers elsewhere. Sub- 
urbs are growing rapidly. The old library 
systems, with one great reference center 
and a myriad of small branches, no longer 
can supply the needs of a widely spread 
population. Also, we have new educational 
methods. Many students require a large 
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volume of material. A new pattern invo) -- 
ing both resources and librarians with spe -- 
ialized knowledge is needed to meet tl's 
need alone. 

New shopping 
country by storm. 


taken tie 
Why not capitalize «n 
the fact that library supermarkets built in r 
near these shopping centers have more th: o 
proven themselves already? Education ar 
leisure time are both at the highest leve s 
in history, but they have no meaning unle s 
they assist us in developing our tastes an] 
inculcate an ability to separate truth froia 
fraud. Obstacles to good reading confrort 
us more obviously than ever before. A 
much better educated public comes into our 
libraries today than in 1932. Finally, there 
is one more reason for a new pattern of li- 
brary service. We are faced with the most 
complex society in the world’s history. 
Atomic power, prevention of war, juvenile 
delinquency — these are some of the com- 
plex subjects that people must face and 
make decisions about. To reach these de- 
cisions, one should have easy access to in- 
formation about these and other subjects. If 
the library is complete and convenient, it 
can help individuals make decisions which 
build a stronger and better society. 

How then can we plan for better library 
services in the years to come? Two ways 
come to mind. First, we can study needs 
on the state and national levels; secondly, 
we can apply our own findings as librarians 
to the local, state and national picture. 

A statement of goals for better library 
service in Pennsylvania approved in 1957 
by the Pennsylvania Library Association 
considered that “a vitalized state-wide li- 
brary service in Pennsylvania is essential and 
imperative in order that all children and 
adults in the Commonwealth, wherever they 
may reside, should be provided with con- 
venient access to book and information serv- 
ices through public, school, college and uni- 
versity and special libraries each fulfilling 
its own function, but with cooperative plan- 
ning for each marketing or geographic area 
and for the entire state.” The statement 
points out that this objective is dependent 
on an alert leadership at state level; an ex- 
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1959 NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN ALABAMA 


‘he National Book Committee has recent- 
nnounced the appointment of Col. Harry 
Ayers, Publisher of the Anniston Star, 
erve as Chairman of the Alabama Com- 
tee for National Library Week in 1959. 
‘ol. Ayers has long been associated with 
cational activities throughout Alabama, 
1g an active member of the Executive 
nmittee of the Alabama Citizens Ad- 
ry Educational Council and the State 

ool Board. As Chairman of the Board 

t Directors of the Anniston Public Library, 
1. Ayers has exhibited a fine working 
knowledge of library practice, and has done 
much to promote reading and the use of 
libraries over the years. His service as State 
Chairman of the Crusade for Freedom, 
Vice President of the State Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Y.M.C.A. and the Alabama 
Museum of Natural History attest to Col. 
Ayers’ vital interest in the promotion of the 
welfare of the people of Alabama. 

On the national and international scene, 
Col. Ayers is well known and highly re- 
spected. His is a member of many national 
press and radio associations, as well as the 
Inter-American Press Association, and has 
served in an executive capacity in the South- 
ern Association of Science and Industry, the 
Newcomen Society of England, and numer- 
ous other outstanding organizations. He 
has recently been appointed to the National 
Board of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

We are indeed fortunate that Co. Ayers 
has accepted this appointment, and_ his 


service will do much to insure a successful 
statewide National Library Week during 
the week of April 12-18, 1959. 

The State is to be served in 1959 by a 
single state committee composed of both 
professional and lay members. Librarians 
serving on this committee will be Miss 
Emily Reed, Director of the Alabama Public 
Library Service Division; Mrs. Gretchen 
Knief Schenk; Fant Thornley, Director of 
the Birmingham Public Library; Mrs. Elinor 
Arsic, President of the Alabama Library 
Association; John B. McClurkin, Air Uni- 
versity Library; Mrs. Dixie Lou Fisher, Di- 
rector of the Montgomery Public Library; 
Miss Martha Jule Blackshear, School Li- 
braries Consultant for the State Depart- 
ment of Education; and John Hyatt, Li- 
brarian, Anniston Public Library, who will 
also serve as Executive Director for the 
1959 NLW campaign. 

The lay members of this committee will 
be announced at a later time. 

Mr. Hyatt has been advised that the Na- 
tional Library Week Organization Hand- 
book for 1959 has been printed and is now 
being distributed. It is requested that, 
throughout the state, each library appoint 
one staff member to be responsible for its 
NLW activities. If you will send the name, 
title and address of that staff member to 
Alabama National Library Week, P. O. Box 
308, Anniston, Alabama, the sta‘e office 
will pass on to your library any information, 
plans and materials which become available. 

You are urged to begin planning your 
NLW activities for 1959 now. 





FRIEDMAN LIBRARY DEDICATED IN TUSCALOOSA 


Tuscaloosa County Library now occupies 
its new quarters in the ante-bellum home 
on Greensboro Avenue. Victor Hugo Fried- 
man presented the building and site as a 
gift to the city and county. Dedication 
ceremonies were held October 19, 1958 
with Miss Barbara Davis, Librarian, and 
Mrs. J. E. Price, Board Member, presiding. 
The principal speaker was Rep. Armistead 


Selden who recounted the history of the 
library’s development. 

Since its beginning with 400 books the 
library has grown to more than 40,000 and 
circulation is now in excess of 300,000 a 
year. The house it now occupies has played 
an important part in the history of Tusca- 
loosa, city and county; it will continue to 
serve the people in a most fitting way. 
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Rabbi Joseph Asher at the dedicatory 
exercises gave the following invocation: 

O Lord our God. A library is a place 
where the lofty spirits of all nations and 
generations meet. Thus spoke an ancient 
Hebrew sage. We are met here today to 
dedicate such a palace for the enrichment 
and edification of our community. Not 
palaces for Kings and princes do we seek 
for ourselves, but a palace where knowledge 
and Truth reign and whence these seep in- 
to the hearts and minds of our citizens, 
young and old. May the words and ideas 
represented on its shelves ever be free of 
and unfettered by prejudice and censorship. 
Help us, O God, to let this library become a 
fountain of knowledge whence men shall be 
encouraged and able to seek their own 
goals, rather than a repository of road signs 
which lead only in one direction. May our 
library ever bring joy and entertainment as 
well as education to our people and its in- 
fluence be felt for good in our city. We 
thank Thee, O God, for the many men 
and women who guide the affairs of this in- 
stitution with selfless devotion. Especially 
do we thank Thee, O Lord, for the man 
whose name this building bears and whose 
exemplary generosity to the advancement 
of our communal institutions has always 
been a beacon light to us. May God spare 
him for many more years of service to his 
fellowmen. 
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Have you purchased a copy of the 58 
page Cumulative Index to the Alabama Re- 
view, 1948-1957? If your library has files 
of the Alabama Review, the author, title 
and subject index will prove very helpful 
to all who are interested in locating material 
pertaining to Alabama. Copies of the Index 
may be obtained for $1.00 each by sending 
your request to Alabama College Library, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

(Miss Russell writes they are anxious to 
promote the sale of at least 12 or 15 more 
copies in order for the publication to result 
in a self-paying project. The copies sold 
are approaching the 100 mark and the over- 
all cost was $112. The out-of-state sales 
have been gratifying, but the number sold 
within the state have been disappointing.) 
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foreign publishers 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BOOK 
Universal Communicability* 
Dr. Louis Shores, Dean, Florida State University Library School 


1 our living room mantel there is on 
sion a photo of the dean in soldier uni- 
When students come to visit they 
ciably ask “Which war” in such a way 
I am encouraged to say Spanish Ameri- 
if not Mexican. But the truth is that 
yugh I served in the Second I can recall 
First World War quite well. And of all 
recollections of the 1914-1918 struggle 
i.e has remained with me so persistently 
1 certain French General’s definition of 


‘n war as in probably no other human ex- 
perience the sudden transformation from 
the living to the dead ponders the question 
“What is death?” To this question the 


French General replied, “Death? Death is 
sudden incommunicability.” 


Sudden Incommunicability. Somehow that 
definition of death has remained with me 
through all these years. Not because it de- 
fines death, but because it has given me 
a definition of life. For if death is sudden 
incommunicability, then life must be com- 
municability. And this definition of life all 
at once gives meaning to the past, present 
and future of the book. 

To begin with, I understand the term 
book in the same generic sense as does the 
former president of the American Library 
Association. To me, as to Ralph Shaw, the 
book comprehends all the media of com- 
municability through which mankind gives 
evidence of life. The term book includes 
hard covers and soft covers, periodicals and 
pamphlets, pictures and maps, films and 
filmstrips, tape and disc recordings, broad- 
casts and telecasts and perhaps two score 
or more classes of formats. In terms of this 
definition I confidently answer the ques- 
tion “What is the future of the book?” with 
all the assurance of the French General. 
“Why the future of the book is the same as 
the future of life.” As long as the book 
lives there is communicability; there is life. 
®Panel_ presentation at 


1957 AlaLA Conference, 
Tuscaloosa. 


Whenever the book ends we will have sud- 
den incommunicability; we will have death.” 

The implications of this bit of personal- 
professional philosophy extend beyond the 
sort of Maginot Line some publishers, book- 
sellers, librarians, and authors have been 
attempting to excavate ever since another 
Frenchman, Maurice Duhamel, in 1938 
doomed the book. To paraphrase a contem- 
porary of Duhamel’s who may already have 
begun to collect his perspective from his- 
tory, “there is nothing to fear but fear.” 
The book is in no greater danger than life 
itself. 

Whatever this new “Battle of the Books” 
may be its elements are very little differ- 
ent from its Swiftian precursor. In the 
Lilliputian essayists day the threat to the 
book appeared to come from quality and 
quantity. About the former Swift wrote 
sardonically “It is with libraries as with 
other cemeteries . . . that a certain spirit 
hovers over the monument till the body is 
corrupted, and turns to dust . . . which to 
some may happen in a few days 
future of such books is short, and rightly 
so, but hardly representative of the book as 
a whole. The book of quality has indubit- 
ably proved it can survive with life itself. 

As for quantity, the doomsday prediction 
is almost as old as printing itself. Barely 
a century after the invention Martin Luther 
wrote “The multitude of books is a great 
evil.” Yet for four centuries since, book pro- 
duction has increased in almost geometric 
ratio. Concern, therefore, about either 
quantity or quality as a threat to the book 
has proved to be thus far no more than 
a concern. 

Nor is the imagined threat from technol- 
ogy any more potent. From the standpoint 
of information or research Rakph Shaw has 
proved statistically that gadgets are too 
stupid to be able to store, retrieve or dis- 
seminate knowledge as nimbly-as.the printed 
book. What is more, as automation releases 
semi-skilled humans from assembly line 
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drudgery, higher and higher IQ’s such as 
are attained from reading books are needed 
to run automation. And as for recreation, 
David Mearns has put it deftly: “Can you 
imagine any one curling up in bed with a 
microfilm?” 

Finally, the debate over audio-visual ma- 
terials is occasioned by the failure of some 
of us to recall our own professional history. 
Librarianship has never been and is not 
now basically a profession of formats. We 
have always prided ourselves on our mis- 
sions of conservation and dissemination of 
the world’s best ideas. In various ages we 
have carried on our work with clay tablets, 
with papyrus rolls, with illuminated manu- 
script, with printed book, with pressed disc, 
with celluloid film. Each new format has 
been resisted by some fine old bibliophile. 
Listen to this from Vespassiano’s Life of the 
Illustrious 15th century Italian Duke Fred- 
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erigo of Urbino: “In his library all the box ks 
are superlatively good, and written w th 
the pen, and had there been one prin‘ 2d 
volume it would have been ashamed in 
such company.” Of which of us librari: ns 
shall it be written some centuries her ce 
that we were ashamed to have good boc ks 
in the library unless they were printed: 

Books are books in whatever quantity or 
quality, in whatever order or format. ja- 
dividually they are symbols of individi al 
consciousness. Collectively in libraries th» 
represent what humanity to this point has 
been able to comprehend of that mysterious 
universal consciousness. 


<< 


As long as there is life man will try very 
hard to communicate with man, and even 
harder to communicate with God. This 
continuous 


communicability, inherent in 


human life insures the future of the book. 
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Report of the Meeting of the American Association 
of Library Trustees 


A Section of the American Library Association, San Francisco, July 13, 1958 


The first meeting of the conference was 
» led to order by Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 
> ssident, American Association of Library 

istees, for the purpose of discussing with 
}.- nominating committee the various duties 

the officers, requirements of officers and 
|. ir selection. 

From that meeting on, the conference 
ss one hive of industry for sixteen hours a 

y with eight hours recess. Every session 

the conference was excellent. Outstand- 
ing ones were “Working Together”, “Trus- 
tees Workshop”, and the “National Assem- 
bly of Library Trustees.” A person study- 
ing for a Master’s Degree in library work, 
had he listened and learned all he could 
from those three sessions, would pass with 
an A grade. 

Perhaps the most beneficial session was 
that on “Working Together.” There were 
few at the meeting better informed or bet- 
ter qualified by long years of library service 
than were the five speakers. When they had 
finished, there was little doubt where our 
great weakness lay: THE LACK OF SUF- 
FICIENT MEMBERSHIP TO MAKE OUR 
VOICES HEARD; HAVING NO VOICE, 
WE HAVE NO POWER. The National 
Congress for Parents and Teachers, having 
eleven miliion members in forty-nine states 
and territorial branches and being dedica- 
ted to the purpose of promoting the welfare 
of children and youth in the home, school, 
churches and community, holds within its 
scope a powerful potential for library pro- 
motion. Since its founding in 1897, the 
Congress has had a continuing program of 
promoting reading among the children and 
good library service to all the population. 
Skilled in the technique of promoting leg- 
islation, it has joined with other groups in 
the passage of legislation extending library 
service on a national, state and local level. 

The PTA has study groups in children’s 
literature, local PTA programs with a li- 
brary or book theme, and has established 
and operates countless school _ libraries 


where school boards were unable financial- 
ly to provide service or where unconvinced 
of the value of libraries to schools. All of 
these activities carried out within the safe- 
guard of PTA policies are assumed because 
of the conviction that reading, and a love 
of reading, plays an important part in the 
devlopment of healthy personalities in chil- 
dren and young people, and that adequate 
community library service to all people is 
vital to a democracy. 

There is also the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs that has an approximate 
membership of eleven million in fifty-eight 
foreign countries, the United States and its 
territories. Since its beginning it has been 
keenly interested in libraries, and it has 
has been estimated that 85% of the libraries 
in the United States have been started by 
the Women’s Clubs. For the past four 
years the GFWC has had a “know and 
grow” program which included self-improve- 
ment angles in the increased use of librar- 
ies, personally and stressed community serv- 
ice in helping and co-operating with librar- 
ies. 


There are two other groups ready and 
willing to come to the assistance of the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION or 


the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LI- 
BRARY TRUSTEES, IF AND WHEN 
CALLED UPON. These are, United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and_ the 
American Association of University Women. 
In fact, they have on many occasions served 
the American Library Association in many 
good and worthy causes. 

When one stops to consider the above in- 
formation, with all the good that has been 
done, he must wonder what is wrong on 
the inside of AMERICAN LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION. In 1954 ALABAMA had 179 
members; 1955, 188 members; 1956, 166 
members; 1957, 176 members. In the Con- 
tinental United States, The Armed Forces 
Overseas, Territories and Possessions, and 
Foreign Countries the ALA membership was 
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in 1954, 20,177; in 1955, 20,293; in 1956, 
20,285; in 1957, 20,326. 

There is a reason for our continued lack 
of growth. It is our duty to search it out, 
determine the cause and, having found it, 
take steps to correct the fault to the end 
the ALA and the American Association of 
Library Trustees, a section of the ALA, 
will take its place among GIANT EDUCA- 
TIONAL FORCES IN THE NATION. 


Noel R. Beddow, Ist Vice President 
Trustees and Friends Section, AlaLA 


oO 
O 





Early last summer a Library Planning 
Committee was appointed to make recom- 
mendations regarding a new library build- 
ing for Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The 
committee has wide representation from 
all segments of the University community 
under the chairman, Director Clyde Can- 
trell. Target date for completion of the 
committee’s study is February 28, 1959. 
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According to Charles White, Librarian o 
Jefferson County Law Library, this librar 
serves not only the residents of Jeffersor 
County but the lawyers of all north Ala 
bama, as the only other large law libraries ir 
the state are the Supreme Court Library i: 
Montgomery and the University of Alabam: 
Law Library in Tuscaloosa. The Jefferso: 
County Law Library has approximately 
20,000 law books including decisions o 
every state back to earliest times. The col 
lection includes nearly every English de 
cision, some as early as the time of King 
James and Queen Elizabeth I, as well a: 
cases from places as far off as New Zea- 
land, Hawaii, Australia, and the Phillipines. 
The library has legal journals from many 
law schools and bar associations, and is 
splendidly equipped to render service in 
this field. Any person may use these ma- 
terials in the library, but only lawyers and 
judges may take them out. The library is 
located on the top floor of the Jefferson 
County Court House. 
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PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 
ARE MANNA FOR ALABAMA LIBRARIANS 


ne of the regular features at Council 

‘tings is the passing of the scholarship 

for contributions. At the first fall meet- 

on November 15th, $23.00 was given 
, Council members: $8.00 to General 

olarship and $15.00 to the fund marked 
pe ticularly for MILDRED REYNOLDS 
JC ANSTON which we hope to make $600 
w hin the next three years. 

\ssociation members who attend annual 
coaferences give generously to the Scholar- 
ship Fund. Last April 1958 contributions 
amounted to $125.01. But the members 
who do not come to conventions can also 
have a part in furthering the library educa- 
tion of some new recruit to the profession 
or in lending assistance to an ambitious li- 
brarian who wishes to continue her profes- 
sional education, by sending their checks to 
a member of the Scholarship Committee 
NOW. Any amounts large or small are 
most welcome. 

Each association members should be on 
the lookout for a prospective library school 
student who may wish to attend Emory 
University, Division of Librarianship. Our 
association has the THOMAS M. and 
MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN loans, in the 


amount of $600 available June 1959 for use 
at Emory. 

Each member should also realize that if 
she wishes further graduate study for one 
term, the association has the especially de- 
signed MARY R. MULLEN loan, in the 
amount of $500 to care for that term’s ex- 
penses. This loan will also be available 
June 1, 1959. 

Applications for either of the two loans 
should be in the hands of a member of the 
committee by convention time or shortly 
thereafter, to be approved for summer ses- 
sions. 

Please support the recruitment program 
with additions to the Scholarship Fund, to 
the limit of your ability. Also make applica- 
tion for the MULLEN loan if you are trying 
to find a way to continue your studies in 
librarianship. 

John K. Cameron, Jimmie McWhorter, 
Richardena Ramsay, Fanny Seay, Margaret 
Hughes, Chairman Scholarship Committee, 
1958-59. 


(Miss Seay’s name was inadvertantly om- 
mitted from the Committee listing in the 
October issue, page 79.) 
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MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
NOVEMBER 15, 1958 


The Executive Council of the Alabama Library Association met at 10:30 A.M., on 
Saturday, November 15, 1958. in the Library of the University of Alabama Center in 
Birmingham. The following were present: Elinor Arsic, Ruth Junkin, Edna Earle Brown, 
John Hyatt, Perry Cannon, Ken Cameron, Margaret Hughes, Jane Bentley, Morrell 
Pruett. Richard Covey, John McClurkin, and Mary Ann Hanna. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. The Treasurer’s 
report was accepted as read. 

John McClurkin asked for suggestions for firms to solicit for ads in the ALABAMA 
LIBRARIAN. Mr. McClurkin announced his resignation as editor of the ALABAMA 
LIBRARIAN after the April issue and asked Mrs. Brown to be looking for a new 
editor and business manager. He also asked for news i‘ems for the next two issues. 

Ken Cameron presented a report on the convention which will be held at the Whitley 
Hotel in Montgomery, Alabama, on April 23, 24, and 25, 1959. The group had a 
general discussion of the plans, made suggestions for speakers, and gave approval of 
the over-all plan of the convention. 


Margaret Hughes gave the report of the Scholarship Committee. Money for the 
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general scholarship fund and for the Mildred Johnston fund was collected from te 
group. The Council approved the chairman’s plan to write Dewey Pruitt’s employ: r, 
since he is again in arrears with his payments. The Mary R. Mullen Scholarship will ‘e 
available in June for a librarian already working in the state to borrow for furth>r 
study. Margaret Hughes moved that in the writing of the rules of the Mildred Johnsti n 
Scholarship that the Department of School Library Service at the University of Alabar a 
be included as one of the schools where the money may be used for graduate work. Te 
motion was seconded and passed. Margaret Hughes moved that some of the unnamd 
funds in the scholarship fund be used to make the Owen and Chapman loans each $60), 
payable back at $50 a month. The motion was seconded and the vote favorable. 

The Literary Awards Committee has had correspondence in making out the list «f 
books to be considered. They plan a meeting on December 13, 1958. Edna Eare 
Brown moved that the Literary Award in the future be a $50 check and a citation, io 
be given the recipient at the annual convention. The motion was seconded and passed. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read. They have had one meeting 
and plan another in December. They hope to have the complete slate soon after the 
first of the year. 

John Hyatt, chairman for National Library Week, announced that it will be April 
12-18, 1959. He hopes to have Col. Ayers, editor of the Anniston Star, as the General 
Chairman of the state committee. Mr. Hyatt plans to have the committee formed by the 
first of the year. The following librarians have agreed to serve: Emily Reed, Gretchen 
Schenk, Fant Thornley, Nell Arsic and John McClurkin. Suggestions were made for lay 
members. Richard Covey moved that the National Library Week Committee be given 
$15 by the Alabama Library Association. The motion was seconded and passed. 

A Trustee’s Pre-conference Meeting on April 23, 1958, in Montgomery, was an- 
nounced. This will be an all day meeting, scheduled so that trustees can attend their 
meeting and then stay on for the Alabama Library Association Convention. 

The president instructed the secretary to write all previous committee chairmen 
to send their copy of the Handbook to the new chairman, if they have not already 
done so. 

There was some discussion of the question of the accreditation of the Library 
School at the University of Alabama. The President, Mrs. Arsic, is to see Dr. Rose, 
President of the University, concerning the problem. 

Ken Cameron presented his report of the Southeastern Library Association meeting 
in Louisville on October 23, 24, ano 25, 1958. 

It was announced that the indexes for the ALABAMA REVIEW have nearly paid 
for themselves, so that future sales will be profit. 

MARY ANN HANNA, Secretary 








LIBRARY SERVICE ... 1958... 
(continued from page 8) 

tensive educational program to awaken citi- 
zens to the necessity of allocating adequate 
funds for professional staff, professionally 
selected collections of books and non-book 
materials; a dynamic recruitment program; 
and a stable fiscal program. 

This then is a statement of goals for bet- 
ter library service in one state in the nation. 
It is in the spirit of the recommendation 
contained in Public Library Service, A 


Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries. But it is more 
than a grouping of words—it is the lead 
statement for a survey of the requirements 
of the Commonwealth under the direction 
of Lowell Martin, which resulted in a formal 
plan completed June 15, 1958. It is so timed 
as to permit discussion at institutes through- 
out the Commonwealth and at the next PLA 
Conference and in sufficient time to pre- 
sent legislation for the State Legislature in 
1959. It anticipates the formation of a sys 
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of libraries — both through coopera- 
and through contract or newly organ- 
libraries, whereby larger units of serv- 
will be firmly established. 
is also most gratifying to note that a 
has been enacted in California calling 
a thorough study by a 13-member com- 
sion of the public library needs of that 
» within the framework of an education- 
rogram. The report of the Commission 
ue January 10, 1959 and will be eagerly 
iited by the profession throughout the 
ntry. 
‘arlier I stated that one of the things we 
-d to do was to plan for the future. This 
. right and proper thing to do. Likewise 
s right and proper that when we have a 
good plan, we should put it to work. Public 
Library Service, growing out of the earlier 
works — Standards for Public Libraries 
(1943); A National Plan for Public Library 
Service (1948); and the survey, The Public 
Library in the United States (1950);—gives 
us a goal and a modern plan. Is it the 
plan we want; and will it work? These are 
two questions with which we are faced. 
Each state will have to determine the 
size of the system or systems it develops — 
Rhode Island and Delaware have one prob- 
lem — Michigan, Pennsylvania, or Alabama 
quite different ones. Geography, popula- 
tion, transportation, and communication will 
be determining factors. I am rather in- 
clined to believe that a combination of 
factors will be so different in different states 
and indeed within the same state, that no 
hard and fast rule can apply. The domin- 
ant factor will undoubtedly be the location 
of the regional resource centers and that in 
relation to the number of people served. 
As to financing, I am absolutely sure that 
some new financing program will have to be 
devised. The problems are terrific, for to 
recognize prior investments, both in book 
resources and in physical facilities, will be 
a difficult thing to do. Likewise, to try to 
anticipate new and expanded needs, based 
either on a larger unit of service or on an 
expanded program of cooperation, greater 
facilities will be needed. The money will 
have to come from the state, and I guess 
the real question is — are we mice or men? 
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Alabama, which is taking amazing strides 
in industrialization, and where the average 
family income increased nearly 50% in the 
past six years, and Pennsylvania, which 
pours millions into turnpikes and roads, both 
still have a per capita expenditure of state 
funds which are below the national average. 
They can really afford to put money into 
resources to develop the minds of men. 

We must remember that three ingredients 
are essential to good library service: they 
are resources, staff to interpret these re- 
sources, and the physical equipment and 
buildings necessary to carry on essential 
services. No library is an island; it is im- 
possible for any one institution to have 
everything necessary to fill the needs and 
demands of its readers. Even the Library 
of Congress borrows materials for its users 
— items that it does not own in its vast 
collections. If that institution could not 
supply everything its readers needed, how 
could Birmingham, Montgomery or Mobile 
have everything its readers needed or want- 
ed? Stocking libraries, staffing libraries and 
building libraries is a costly business. As 
other service and educational agencies have 
adapted their organizations to geographical 
and population needs, so does the public li- 
brary need to take these factors into con- 
sideration. The housewife looking for books 
about the requirements of the home; the 
man of the house searching for books about 
the necessities of his livelihood; or the pro- 


fessional researcher who requires expensive 
little used materials — all must have re- 
sources over and above what can be sup- 
plied locally. 


Now comes the test. Can we take the 
standards relating to the structure and gov- 
ernment of library service; and those stand- 
ards relating to services to the public; the 
development of the book and non-book re- 
sources; personnel; the organization and 
control of materials; and those standards 
relating to physical facilities and come out 
with a workable plan for the development 
of a system of libraries to take care of the 
needs of our readers for the next 25 to 50 
years? I believe we can and I would like to 
talk in terms of Pennsylvania and let you 
think in terms of Alabama. 
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Our library problem in Pennsylvania is 
very much like yours in Alabama, at least 
in one way — in many instances, we can 
start from scratch. Pending our survey, we 
in our Library Development Committee 
have been dreaming dreams and I would 
like to share this thinking with you. 

We are interested in establishing library 
systems based on geographical and trading 
areas. We are faced with the problem of 
mountain ranges running diagonally across 
the state, thus making the highway system 
more of a determinant than political bound- 
ary lines. This is what our preliminary 
thinking is as to organization — we could 
have three public library systems in Penn- 
sylvania; one for the western part of the 
state with headquarters in Pittsburgh; one 
for the central portion of the state with 
headquarters in State College or Harris- 
burg; and the third for eastern Pennsylvania 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. In each, 
headquarters would serve as a resource li- 
brary. The geographical areas would be 
fairly equal; the economic and population 
factors would be unequal and would there- 
fore require systems that would be of three 
different sizes. The three systems should be 
coordinated, and the cooperation recom- 
mended in the survey would be necessary 
and at a high level. 

Let’s take one region and see what would 
happen. Organizationally there would be a 
regional board of trustees selected under a 
formula where the commonwealth and the 
communities served would have representa- 
tion. The management of the entire opera- 
tion would be in the hands of a director 
of libraries who would have a group of 
regional consultants for the different age 
level activities — children, young people 
and adults — whose prime _ responsibility 
would be to work with the libraries of the 
area by bringing top level advisory services 
to the libraries within the region. Special- 
ists in processing, administration and other 
required areas would likewise be available 
for consultation and field work. Coopera- 
tive and organizational needs would thus be 
taken care of on the spot and changes and 
developments could be handled expeditious- 
ly. 
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It is the service program, however, tha’ is 
our end result. I would expect that ‘1e¢ 
chief resource library would be so develoy :d 
as to be a bulwark to the needs of all {i- 
braries in the area: public, special, sch ol 
and college. New technical developme ts 
will permit the speedy use of those ref r- 
ence and research materials where forme ly 
days and weeks were required to gain : c- 
cess to them. Strong collections of nca- 
fiction books and non-book materials wou id 
be developed in depth. Cooperative chaa- 
nels would be established with those major 
research collections which are outside tne 
state. The chief resource library will be of 
greatest importance — both as to resources 
and overall administration. 

The vital part of this program will be 
found in the development of regional |i- 
brary centers in areas which by density of 
population will warrant their establishment. 
As they are served and related to the chief 
resource library, they in turn will have af- 
filiated with them the small town and vil- 
lage libraries. A network of bookmobile 
routes can be set up, thus making available 
any book for any person through a system 
consisting of bookmobiles, community, re- 
gional and resource libraries. It will mean 
the realization of the purpose of the Public 
Library Service document which states that: 
“The standards of library service presented, 
are for resources and services available to 
the local reader, but not necessarily all 
available within the local community”. 

We fully realize the problems involved. 
There are laws to be amended or deleted; 
there are new laws to be written; there are 
librarians to be recruited, possibly there are 
to be new concepts as to the extension of 
the use of non-library school personnel; 
there are financial problems that may look 
to some as insoluble; there are present day 
librarians and boards to educate as to future 
But this 


we also know, that if we don’t look to the 


needs — these we fully know. 


future, public library service will be written 
in the history books as a noble experiment 
that served a useful purpose between 1833 
and the year 2000! 
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LAWRENCE MASSILLION KEITT AND ALABAMA 


By Suzanne McLaurin Connell, Air University Library 


Lawrence Massillon Keitt of South Caro- 
lina was one of the outstanding leaders and 
personalities of the Civil War period. It 
has often surprised me that, in all of the 
inaterial written on the Civil War, he has 
had no biography written about him when 
so many less active and less interesting 
people have been exhaustively studied. I 
find him a most interesting figure both be- 
cause of his own personality and because 
of the fact that he was connected with my 
family by marriage. 

My mother inherited his letters and, as a 
child, I often read them with the greatest 
interest; in 1939, we sold these letters to 
Duke University Library. I am now engaged 
in writing an article about these letters. As 
I do research on this subject, I continue to 
find a large number of references to Law- 
rence Massillon Keitt in books about the 
Civil War and am more convinced than ever 
that he would be the ideal subject for a 
biography and certainly for several articles. 

Now I have thought about an especially 
interesting subject since I am in Alabama 
at the present time and I have decided to 
write on “Lawrence Massillon Keitt and 
Alabama”. I found this to be a most inter- 
esting by-product of my research. 

To briefly review his life as given in the 
Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, Lawrence Massillon Keitt was 
born in the Orangeburg District, South 
Carolina, October 4, 1824. He studied the 
classics and was graduated from South 
Carolina College (now the University of 
South Carolina) in 1843; he then studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1845, and 
began to practice in Orangeburg. Mr. Keitt 
was elected to the Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth Congresses and served from March 
4, 1853 to July 16, 1956. He resigned after 
the House adopted a resolution disapprov- 
ing his action in regard to the assault on 
Senator Charles Sumner on May 22, 1856, 
but was again elected to the Thirty-fourth 
Congress to fill the vacancy caused by his 
own resignation; he, also, served in the 
Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses and 


retired in December, 1860. Mr. Keitt thea 
became a delegate to the Secession Conve: - 
tion of South Carolina and was a memb:r 
of the Provisional Congress of the Confede - 
acy in Montgomery, Alabama, in Februar °, 
1861, and in Richmond, Virginia, in Jul, 
1861. During the Civil War, Mr. Keit 
raised the Twentieth South Carolina Reg - 
ment of Volunteers and was commissioned 
its colonel on January 11, 1862; he wes 
later promoted to brigadier-general; and 
was killed at the Battle of Cold Harbor ia 
June, 1864. 

Mrs. Clay, wife of Senator Clay of Ala- 
bama, knew Lawrence Massillon Keitt in 
Washington and mentioned him in_ her 
book, A Belle of the Fifties; Memoirs of 
Mrs. Clay, of Alabama, Covering Social 
and Political Life in Washington and the 
South, 1853-66. Her delightfully chatty 
book has two most interesting references to 
Mr. Keitt which I have not found else- 
where. One of these references is quoted 
as follows: “Foremost among the popular 
men of the capital were Philip Barton Key 
(brother of the classic Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. 
Howard of Baltimore, and of Mrs. Blount, 
who attained a reputation among her con- 
temporaries upon the stage), Preston Brooks, 
and Lawrence Keitt, members of Congress 
from South Carolina, the last named of 
whom married the wealthy Miss Sparks. 
For a long time previous to that alliance, 
Mr. Keitt and his colleague from North 
Carolina, Mr. Clingman, were looked upon 
as rival suitors to the hand of Miss Lane. 
Mr. Keitt was the friend of Preston Brooks, 
who was one of the most magnetic and 
widely admired men in the capital.” 

The other reference was a clever anec- 
dote which Mrs. Clay told about Mr. and 
Mrs. Keitt. The story hinged on the pro- 
nunciation of the Keitt name (Kitt) and 
the birth of their child. To quote Mrs. 
Clay, “On the evening of the happy day, 
meeting Senator Hammond at dinner, he 
asked me casually, “What’s the news?” “Why! 
haven’t you heard?’ I replied, ‘Keitt has a 
kitten!’ My poor joke, so unexpected, ex- 
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ed Senator Hammond’s gravity imme- 
ly. So well did the sally please him 
it speedily became an on dit, alas! to 
gassing annoyance of the happy young 
Mrs. Keitt was one of Washington’s 
admired young matrons, a graceful 
sss, and famous for her social enter- 
‘s. It was she who introduced in the 
tal the fashion of sending out birth- 
s to announce the arrival of infants.” 
awrence Massillon Keitt’s connection 
, Alabama is, also, revealed in The 
: and Times of C. G. Memminger, by 
iry D. Capers. Mr. Capers told of Mr. 
it’s election as a delegate from South 
avolina to the Congress which assembled 
in Montgomery, February 4, 1861. As Mr. 
Capers said, “The next morning I was in- 
formed by Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, 
that Mr. Memminger had been nominated 
by the President as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and that he desired to see me as soon 
as possible. I found Mr. Memminger at his 
room in the Exchange Hotel.” 


Clement Eaton’s A History of the South- 
ern Confederacy has some interesting refer- 
ences to Lawrence Massillon Keitt and Ala- 
bama. Mr. Eaton mentioned a letter which 
Mr. Keitt wrote from Montgomery to his 
wife, Sue, in South Carolina. He had seen 
this letter in the collection of Keitt papers 
at Duke University Library and quoted 
from it in his book. Mr. Eaton commented 
on Mr. Keitt’s delight over a great new 
nation coming into existence; he, also, men- 
tioned a letter from Mr. Keitt to William 
Porcher Miles which he had seen in the 
collection of Miles papers at the University 
of North Carolina Library. As Mr. Eaton 
stated, “On the other hand, the youthful 
Congressman Lawrence Keitt, most en- 
thusiastic of the Southern firebrands, be- 
lieved that his state must lead in the seces- 
sion movement. ‘If we wait for Alabama’, 
he wrote to Miles, ‘we will wait eternally.’ 
He thought William Lowndes Yancey, the 
foremost secession leader in that state, 


lacked the elements of real leadership.” 
Mrs. Chesnut in her book, A Diary from 

Dixie, made many references to Lawrence 

Massillon Keitt and one in particular to his 


connection with Alabama. In her chapter, 
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“Montgomery”, Mrs. Chesnut said, “The 
brand new Confederacy is making or re- 
modelling its Constitution. | Everybody 
wanted Mr. Davis to be either General-in- 
Chief or President. Keitt and Boyce and a 
party preferred Howell Cobb for President, 
and the fire-eaters per se wanted Barnwell 
Rhett.’ 


It was interesting for me to study Law- 
rence Massillon Keitt’s connection with 
Alabama as revealed in books about the 
Civil War period. Also, it seems indeed ap- 
propriate for me, a South Carolinian in Ala- 
bama, to write this article in Alabama about 
a leading South Carolinian who played such 
a prominent role in Alabama and Southern 
history. 
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ALABAMA BOUND XV 


By Mrs. Emma C. Harris, Southern Historical Department 
Mobile Public Library 


Beck, May Randlette. Grandpapa Billie 
is truly a Mobile product: written by a 
Mobile author, published by Rapier House 
of Mobile, printed by Jordan Publishing 
House of Mobile. It is the story of her 
father and of his life spent on the seas. The 
tales are for the young as well as for the 
adult and are told in well known style of 
the author who has written many short stor- 
ies and booklets. This is her first time to 
turn illustrator in many years. 

Craven, Wesley F. and Cate, James L., 
eds. The Army Air Force in World War II: 
Vol. VII “Services Around the World”, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. $8.50. Final 
volume of the Various authorities 
have written on different branches of the 
service: Women in the Air Force by Kath- 
leen W. Boom; Aviation Engineers by John 
D. Carter; Medicine, Morale and Air Sea 
Rescue by Martin R. Goldman and Joneas 
Jonasson. Other material is handled in a 


series. 


masterly manner by persons as well quali- 


fied. 
Dahl, Evelyn. 


Belle of Destiny, Green- 
berg, 1958. $4.50. Mobile claims this 
author although she came there from Bir- 
mingham. Madame LeVert, the subject of 
the book, was a woman of unusual intellec- 
tual qualities, as she could write and speak 
several foreign languages and was well 
versed in the questions of the day and in 
addition was called the most beautiful 
woman of the South. The book contains an 
intersting account of social life in Mobile 
and of the brilliant salon conducted by 
Madame LeVert where statesmen, scholars, 
musicians, authors and artists met. There 
are also accounts of the unhappy times when 
Mobile suffered from the yellow fever epi- 
demic. : 


Durham, Frances. Dungi Speaks is a nar- 
rative poem and Christmas booklet in which 
the author has given her friends much pleas- 
ure. She has written many poems on dif- 
ferent subjects, has been active in the Pen 
Women of Alabama. Her mother wrote the 


poem “John Gildart” and also wrote seve :al 
books of fiction. 

Filligim, Bob. 
It So”, spiritual. 


“The Good Lord Wil.2d 
Lyrics by Bob Fillig: n, 
music and setting are by Mrs. Myrtle Pete :s, 
music director at Murphy High School. 

Flexner, Marion W. Cooking the Smurt 
Way, Morrow-Barows, 1958. $3.95. A c)l- 
lection of foreign receipes and local ccn- 
tributions from the writer's own files and 
from those of her mother. A _ native of 
Montgomery the author now lives in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and is the author of several other 
cook books. 

Foote, Shelby. The first of a triology 
Civil War: A Narrative, Fort Sumter to 
Perryville, Random House, 1958. $10.00, 
has been reviewed favorably and promises 
to be near the top of books on this subject. 
The author is a former pupil of Hudson 
Strode. 

Henderson, Bert. Bright Armor, Banner 
Press, Emory University, 1956. $2.50. A 
volume of poems by a Montgomery writer. 
One of his poems is called “The Tenth 
Anniversary” and is dedicated to his wife, 
whom he has styled “My own bright armor.” 
Archibald Rutledge in a forework gives high 
praise to the collection. 

Jenkins, Iredell. Art and the Human 
Enterprise, Harvard University Press, 1958. 
$5.50. Mr. Jenkins is professor of philosophy 
at the University of Alabama. 

Thompson, Lucille Key. Love is a Certain 
Season. Banner Press, Emory University, 
1958. $2.50. A book of poems dealing with 
love and nature. The author stated that one 
of the poems “Monarch of the Wood” writ- 
ten at the time of the death of King George 
of England, made her the recipient of a 
gracious note from Queen Elizabeth. 

Tucker, Earl. Rambling Roses and Flying 
Bricks. Huntsville, Strode Publishing Co., 
1958. $2.50. This book will give a joyful 
note at all times, there is much humor hid- 
den in the statements that still contain much 
sound philosophy. 
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NEWS FROM COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY, 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


tbama’s third largest institution of high- 
arming, the Ordnance Guided Missile 
| at Redstone Arsenal, is in the pro- 
f building a separate building for its 
y. The School’s librarian, Mrs. Emily 
ps, has hopes of moving in early in the 
year. 


° o 2 Qo 


hens College Library has received many 
il books as gifts especially in the field 

+ <ducation during the last year according 
iiss Hallie H. Carson, Librarian. Mrs. 
H. Horn is Miss Carson’s assistant. 


° ° _ - 


Judson College Library was given a “face- 
lifting” last summer, and is now a lighter, 
brighter place to work, though still bursting 
at the seams, according to Mrs. Mattie Lou 
Teague Crow, Librarian. Mrs. Crow, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Calkins who formerly worked 
at Auburn, is working with the library’s very 
old Alabama imprints of last century and 
with valuable Judson manuscripts. They 
hope to offer lists of these holdings at an 
early date. 


The Library of Southern Union College 
at Wadley has two new staff members. In 
addition to Miss Vera Van Cleave, who has 
served as Assistant Librarian for many 
years, Robert Adams, Instructor in Litera- 
ture, will act as librarian, with Mrs. Glenda 
Perry serving as a full-time assistant. 


Frank E. Randle, Librarian of the U. S. 
Army Aviation School, Fort Rucker, was 
moderator at the group discussion meeting 
on subject headings at the Second Annual 
Military Librarians’ Workshop at the U. S. 
Army Artillery and Missile School, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, October 2-4, 1958. Other Army 


librarians from Alabama _ attending this 
Workshop were Mrs. Cleo Cason and Mrs. 
Frances Dickey of the ARGMA Technical 
Library, Redstone Arsenal; Mrs. Charlotte 
F. Chesnut, Mrs. Lucile D. Ridings and 
Miss Lois M. Robertson of ABMA Techni- 
cal Documents Library, Redstone Arsenal. 

Air University Library staff members par- 
ticipating in the Workshop included: Robert 
Severance, Lt. Col. Lawson Clary, Jr., Helen 
J. Hopewell, Mary Anne Kernan, John B. 
McClurkin, Florine A. Oltman, V. Estelle 
Phillips, Pearl Tuttle. Mr. Severance pre- 
sented a summary of that first workshop and 
others of the group presented papers and 
reports and participated in the discussions, 
including cooperative indexing of military 
periodicals by Miss Phillips, exchange of 
student research papers by Miss Kernan, 
and cataloging problems of serial publica- 
tions by Miss Tuttle. 

The Third Military Librarians Workshop 
will be held at the Naval Postgraduate 
School, Monterey, California. 


oO oO ° o 


Alabama College, University, and Special 
libraries were well represented at the meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Library Association 
in Louisville, Kentucky, October 23-25, 
1958. Among those present were: Catherine 
Green and Joyce Baxter of the ARGMA 
Technical Library, Redstone Arsenal; Dr. 
W. Stanley Hoole, Mrs. Pauline Foster, and 
Perry Cannon from the University of Ala- 
bama; Clyde Cantrell from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; representatives of all of 
the state colleges—Ruth Dacus of Florence, 
Mrs. Mildred Coley of Livingston, Doris 
Bennett of Jacksonville, and Ethel Sanders 
of Troy; from the Air University—Director 
Robert Severance, John K. Cameron, James 
Parrish, Nell Lynn and Barbara Chalfant. 


oO * = o 


55th Annual Convention, Montgomery, 
April 23, 24, 25, 1959. Keep these dates 
open. 
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Elizabeth M. Hughes, Chief Librarian of 
the Birmingham V.A. Hospital, attended a 
workshop in Memphis on October 9-10 for 
all chief librarians of VA hospitals in the 
Atlanta area. Miss Hughes discussed “The 
Librarian as an Editor” on a panel concern- 
ing “The Library in the Research Program.” 


° Oo co ° 


Mrs. Sarah C. Brown, Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Alabama Medical Center Library, 
has written a paper on the LAWRENCE 
REYNOLDS LIBRARY which appeared in 
the December Ist issue of Library Journal. 


oO oO a oO 


Miss Olive Jo Lamb has joined the staff 
of the Order Department of the University 
of Alabama. 


oO Qo °° oO 


Dr. D. R. McMillen has presented to 
Alabama College Library the bound volumes 
of Science Abstracts, A-Physics, 1923-date. 

° o e ° 


Mrs. Suzanne McLaurin Connell of the 
Air University Library has been asked by 
the Editor of The Library World to write 
an article for a series on the library service 
of various countries to be published during 
1959. Mrs. Connell’s article is entitled 
“Some Observations on Current American 
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Library Service” and is scheduled for the 
January issue. 
° o o o 

One of the services the Redstone Ars: nal 
Post Library often commented on and wi ich 
everybody seems to appreciate is the ote 
bags for books. These are made of r in- 
forced brown paper with handles and are 
quite sturdy. They will hold six or seven 
average size books. They carry this imp int 
in red ink: The Post Library, Redstone Ar- 
senal, Huntsville, Alabama. The source for 
the bag is The Triangle Paper Bag Maauv- 
facturing Co., 1301-25 Madison Averue, 
Covington, Kentucky; the cost is about 
$35.00 per thousand. The library staff feels 
that the bags more than pay for themselves 
in the protection given the books. 

Ethel Sanders, Reporter 
oO o oO oO 

On the cover . . . Japan’s first librarian, 
The photograph is of a carved wooden 
statue of Isonokami Yakatsugu, the founder 
of Untei, the first library in Japan, estab- 
lished in the 8th Century. (Statue is in 


Tenri Central Library, Tenri University, 
Nara, Japan.) 
co) °o ° ° 


An assistant arrived at the editor’s house 
on January 4th. He has been named John 
Braxton McClurkin, Jr. 
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